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A Trotting Horse 


may seem to show great speed when you have 
him out on the road where there is no oppor- 
tunity for comparison. But put him 


On the Track 


where you can compare his ability with that 
of other horses of his class and you are likely 
to change your opinion. 


An Advertisement 


may appear to possess great merits and be very at- 
tractive as you have it in your mind. But once it 
gets 


In the Newspapers 


and has to take its chance among other carefully 
devised advertisements you may be surprised to find 
that it is not wonderful after all. 





We aim to provide our customers with good advertise- 
ments—those that possess not merely a peculiar or eccen- 
tric idea, but that are thoroughly sound and have good 
**going’’ qualities. Then with a proper selection of me- 
diums, such as our bureau affords, you can count upon 
making geod time and passing under the wire a winner. 











GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., . - = New York. 
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HumsuG CIrCULATIONS. 


Because the price is low and the 

commission liberal some advertising 

agents advise their customers to use 

a class of papers claiming a great 

circulation, although that circulation 

ATLANTIC is not composed of paying subscrib- 
COAST ers, but is almost entirely made up 

Mtn to's SetRO of names bought from Novelty 
NEW Ean "SOOKE Agents and others, to which ad- 
SOUTHERN dresses the papers are sent. The 
STATES recipients are not subscribers; and 

the papers containing nothing of 

particular interest to them are gen- 

erally thrown away after a_ hasty 

examination, and in many cases be- 

fore unfolding. If advertising is 

worth anything at all in this class of 
papers it must be mighty little. Ad- 
vertisers allowing themselves to be 
charged any amount for such circu- 
lations must indeed be very gullible. 





A circulation to be of value must be ATLANTIC 
built up of paying subscribers. All COAST 
: 1 
others are close to worthless. Ad- LOca PA 
vertisers using the 14QO local NGLAND, M} 





papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists 
get a bona-tide circulation of pay- 
ing subscribers. Advertisements in 
these papers are read and are pro- 
ductive of practical returns. These 
papers are to be found among fam- 
ilies and have a circulation of intrin- 


=" ATLANTIC Coast Lists. 


134 Leonard St.. New York. 


STATES 
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1 JOURNAL 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW 
Vol. V. NEW YORK, 
SOME ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


By Allan Forman. 


‘*One reason that American special 
agents and advertising do 
not secure more business in England 
is because they are unwilling to do 
business with Englishmen in accord- 
ance with English customs,” said one 
of the largest of British advertisers to 
me the other day. We don’t like to 
have a perfect stranger elbow his way 
into our offices at his own convenience 
and take up our time for his own pur- 
poses,”’ he added 

Some little experience with English 
methods ccrroborates this statement 
and gives rise to the query if it is not 
possible that, in this respect at least, 
we might, with advantage, take a les 
son from our English cousins. This 
plan of systematizing the business of 
the day, of making appointments by 
mail a day or so in advance — and 
keeping them with punctuality—en- 
ables the English business man to get 
through an enormous amount of work 
at a minimum of worry and annoy- 
ance. And, in the long run, it saves 
time and trouble all around. 

lhe great American solicitor is apt 
to grumble very loudly, at first, at this 
‘*red tape,” as he calls it. 

“‘It isa joy to me,” said a discon- 
tented American, ‘‘ that I can ride on 
a penny ‘bus without writing to make 
an appointment with the driver and 
handing a letter of introduction to the 
conductor.” 

Yet we all know from experience 
that there is nothing more annoying 
than to have a solicitor, who at another 
time we might be glad to see, take our 
time when our thoughts are centered on 
some other subject, and the solicitor, 
on the other hand, knows that not the 
least wearing part of his business is 
the hours spent in waiting for inter- 
views which are often unsatis/actory 
because the advertiser not in the 
mood for talking business. 


solicitors 





1s 


FOR 


I1DVERTISERS 
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But the English are great adver- 
tisers and they frequently seize upon 
** points ’ with an avidity and ingenuity 
which would do credit to some of our 
brightest American experts. The re- 
strictions placed upon ‘‘display " by the 
leading dailies in England, while making 
fine-looking papers, often tend to place 
the advertiser in the position of a hope- 
less chucklehead. ‘‘Good morning ! 
Have you used Years’ Soap?” in bre- 
vier, large and small caps, repeated 
down seven long columns of the ai/y 
Telegraph, is undoubtedly effective, if 
expensive, advertising, and probably 
attracts as much, if not more, atten 
tion than would the same page filled 
with larger or more displayed type. 

But what about the smaller adver- 
tiser, who only buys a quarter or half 
acolumn? He has no scope for or- 
iginality in type effects or designs. 
His advertisement must look exactly 
like its neighbor. 1 understand that 
many papers even refuse to leave white 
space at the top and bottom of an ad- 
vertisement. It must foliow and be 
printed solid, almost like reading mat- 
ter, with the additional disadvantage 
of using a smaller size of type. 

It is on the fences and sandwich 
boards and in the pages of the week- 
lies that the British advertising sharp 
gets in his fine work During the ex- 
citement over the Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming case, an enterprising tobac- 
conist named Wilson, in Leeds, had 
dozens of sandwich men parading the 
strects of that city, bearing on their 
boards posters with the legend : 


WHERE Do You GET 


‘*BACCA AT? 


Your 


Why at Wilson’s, of course } 


It was utilizing the topic of the day 
to good purpose, and Mr. Barrett, of 
Pears’ Soap, who told me of the inci- 
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dent, sighed enviously when he was 
forced to the conclusion that he could 
not find an opening in a similar direc- 
tion. 

I had several long talks with Mr. 
Barrett on the subject of advertising, 
while visiting him at his country place, 
just back of Henley-on-the- Thames. 
A ‘‘shooting box’’ he calls it, by the 
way; but when one _ investigates 
and discovers that the estate cov- 
ers thirteen square miles, the ‘* box” 
will accommodate from seventy to one 
hundred guests ; and that the preserves 
shelter about a hundred head of deer, 
between five and six thousand pheas- 


ants, and rabbits innumerable, one 
gets an idea of the size of the ‘* shoot- 
ing box.” Mr. Barrett runs down 


there from London, throws off the 
cares of business, lives like a typical 
English country gentleman, and enter- 
tains like the prince that he is. 

But over our cigars, in front of the 
big fireplace in the gun-room, with 
the kettle singing on the coals, the 
temptation to chat about advertising in 
a gossipy way was sometimes irresist- 
able. 

Advertising in America is exactly 
thirteen per cent more expensive than 
in England, Mr. Barrett asserts, though 
this is in part made up by the greater 
latitude allowed for display. When 
America comes to free trade, as Mr. 
Barrett is confident it will do, he is of 
the opinion that the vast increase of 
foreign advertising which will come to 
our papers and the lessened expense 
attendant upon publication, will enable 
publishers to lower their rates some- 
what and, at the same time, make 
more money. The English advertiser 
does not look for such large and im- 
mediate returns as does his American 
brother. He is content to count his 
advertising account as, in a way, an 
investment, and only hopes for good 
interest on the money thus expended. 
He realizes, moreover, that a man can't 
do business without adverti,ing, and it 
is this knowledge which supports the 
multitude of publications which load 
the British bookstalls and cover the 
** hoardings ” which deface the British 
landscape. There is a strong senti- 
ment being worked up against these 
fence posters, and it is more than 
probable that the matter will be 
brought before Parliament at its next 
session ; there are enough newspaper 
men in that august body to make the out- 
look very shaky for the bill stickers, and 
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Mr. Barrett is contemplating with 
equanimity the possibility of being 
obliged to remove his thousands of 
blue signs which greet the eye at every 
turn, and he says that he has no doubt 
that he will find plenty of other adver- 
tising methods by which to spend his 
money. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere is one of the 
movers in this most excellent reform, 
and as Mr. Labouchere is a pretty 
powerful factor in English politics just 
at present, it is more than probable 
that in a year or two—it takes some 
time to effect reforms in England—the 
weary traveler will be able to decide 
to a certainty whether the station at 
which the train stops is the one he 
wants to get out at or is a new place, 
named in honor of somebody’s pills or 
soap. At present the advertisements 
are so much more prominent than the 
station signs that the effect is exasper- 
atingly confusing. 

But this letter is as rambling as 
some of the gossiping talks we used to 
have down in Mr. Barrett’s gun-room, 
when the fire burned low and the an- 
cestral ghosts, who had been gathering 
in the old house since 1326, began to 
walk. I occupied a room in which a 
weeping lady spook was accustomed to 
sit and comb her ghostly hair. I did 
not see her and | fancy that my genial 
host regarded her as a good deal of a 
humbug. If she had only washed her 
hands, instead of dressing her hair, he 
might have regarded her with more 
favor. 


oe 


APHORISMS OF ADVERTISING. 
By S. C. Patterson, 


Don’t think of advertising until you 
have a well-thought-out and thoroughly 
matured plan. 

If you intend to use pamphlets, 
show-cards, circulars, etc., you had 
better begin your plan by making up 
your mind how you are going to dis- 
tribute them. Distribution is more 
than half the battle. Don’t wait till 
you get your advertising material to 
decide what you will do with it. If 
you do, your enthusiasm will pretty 
sure to be gone. 

Let your plan of distribution be part 
and parcel of the original inspiration. 
You will be glad of it before you get 
through. 

Fit your plan to your purse. 

Don't begin the year till you know 
where you are coming out at the end 
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of the year. Follow your plan steadily 
and don’t lose courage. 

If you have a ‘‘ sinking spell” just 
before you begin, pay no attention 
to it. All generals suffer this on the 
eve of battle. Actors also are subject 
to ‘‘ stage fright.” 

Don't stick too closely to any one 
kind of advertising. 

Remember that old darkey who had 
been duck shooting, and on being 
asked whether he shot them on the 
wing, said: ‘‘ Shoot ’em on de wing ? 
Shoot ‘em in de head. Shoot ‘em in 
de tail. Shoot ’em in de leg. Shoot 
“em eb'rywhere.” 

Advertisers want to attack the pub- 
lic on all and with a great 
variety of missiles. 

The ‘* unexpected ” 
advertising. 

One kind 
another. 

True economy in advertising does 
not consist in ‘‘beating down” a 
printer or newspaper agent. 

The vital thing is to get the greatest 
amount of effect for the least money. 
If some one were to offer you a pam- 
phlet which would do more advertising 
than three of its size, would it not be 
economy to use it, even though he 


sides, 
is what tells in 


of 


advertising clinches 


charged you proportionately more 
money ? 

In other words, efficiency in adver- 
tising is more desirable than mere 


bulk. Doubtless every one will con- 
cede this, but the question is how to 
secure It. 


GOOD ADVERTISING IN COUNTRY 
PLACES—AND ELSEWHERE. 


‘By Milton F. Platt. 


A great deal has been written point- 
ing out how much might be gained to 
the advertiser, to say nothing of the im- 
provement to be made in the appear- 
ance of the country newspaper, if 
advertisement writers were to suggest 
the types suitable to make their work 
appear more attractive. But why the 
country paper should be the object of 
so much solicitation and the publica- 
tions of large towns and cities left to 
take care of themselves, it is difficult 
to say. Goodness knows that some of 
the latter are sorely in need of a help- 
ing hand in the direction in which it is 
proposed to benefit their more provin- 
cial brethren. 

From the remarks that have been 
made, and the ideas set forth in this 
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line from time to time, and which have 
in a sense culminated with the article 
by Mr. M. Rosenfield, in PRINTERS’ 
INK for June 24, it is very evident that 
those responsible for the said remarks 
and ideas have, in many cases, a very 
limited knowledge of the capacities of 
the cold types of which they speak in 
such a free and easy manner, and with 
which the poor printer has to wrestle 
and often to attempt impossibilities. 

Before strolling out into the field 
occupied by so many writers, and al- 
leged writers, of advertisements, to see 
if there was room for one more (there 
happened to be an unoccupied lot), it 
was the good or bad fortune of the 
writer to be a printer for some twenty 
years, from his youth up, and to en- 
counter in that time many professional 
writers of advertising matter. ‘To say 
that, as a rule, they were utterly re- 
gardless of the fact that it is not, nor 
ever was, within the province or power 
of a printer to squeeze a quart into a 
pint pot, or to make eighteen inches 
equal a yard in length, is to put the 
matter in a very mild form. To repeat 
the expressions of disgust at the folly 
exercised by the printer in not having 
been able to put certain lines in the 
types suggested, or to describe the dis- 
appointment manifest but not expressed 
by the advertisement writer at the tame 
and often incongruous appearance of 
his advertisement when the type se- 
lected had been used, would be to re- 
peat many a twice-told tale, 

But I am reminded of all this by 
your correspondent’s innocent sugges- 
tion of getting proofs of the types in 
use by the printers of newspapers in 
his territory, and designating them by 
numbers. Then how easy—oh, how 
easy !—to tell the newspaper man to put 
line 1 in the type of such a number, 
and so on. Could the professional 
scribe but float unseen into an office 
where such a system is being attempted 
—and it has been attempted in num- 
berless instances and totally failed in 
just so many—and see how nicely all 
his lines *‘come in,” and how happy 
his instructions have made the printer, 
especially when the copy has come ata 
time when every minute counts, I think 
he would refrain from making detailed 
suggestions in the future, and content 
himself with giving the printer a gen- 
eral idea of what is wanted. The fact 
of the matter is, the average advertise- 
ment writer is attempting too much 
when he goes in to define with his pen 
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what a printer shall do with his type. 
It takes an education—and a long one 
at that—to become sufficiently familiar, 
not only with the faces and bodies of 
types, but to know just how an acdver- 
tisement is going to look when 
such types as may be selected are put 
together and proved. 

Results are often discouraging to 
men who spend their lives doing noth- 
ing else but handling type to get the 
best effect from its numberless combi- 


just 


nations. Let the writer who would 
have his advertisement appear ‘*‘ just 
so,” take a sheet of paper and pencil 


on it the exact size he wants his adver- 
tisement, say single column, four in- 
ches deep, or so many agate lines, as 
the case may be, and attempt to draw 
in the space he has marked off only the 
principal lines in characters of as nearly 
the size of those he would intimate to 
the printer as being suitable, and in 
ninety cases out of a hundred it will be 
found that one-half the advertisement 
would not come into the allotted space. 
If this system were adopted and writers 
were to leave the p:inter space enough 
to fill in catch-lines and text matter, 
results would, in my opinion, be much 
more satisfactory to all parties. 

Also, let the advertisement writer that 
wants to save the printer so much 
trouble forget not that leads are neces- 
sary, and plenty of them, rules also 
in their proper places, to make an ad- 
vertisement look decent, and let him 
not count up ‘‘so many lines of display 
type of 2, 3 or 4 lines of agate deep 
make so many lines, and so many words 
make so many lines of body type, and 
the whole will make 70 lines (say), and 
that is just the depth I want the adver- 
tisement to be.” The result may be 
disappointing, to say the least. But 
that is how it is done in too many cases. 

ST 
HERE AND THERE. 
By Horace ‘Dumars, 


Advertising men are hieing them- 
selves to the country or the seaside in 
great numbers, and to those who re- 
main in the city it seems useless to try 
and convince advertisers that it pays to 
‘“*keep everlastingly at it” in warm 
weather, for even conclusive proof 
would fail to make many managers be- 
lieve that this is a good season for using 
space, and, as a consequence, the ma- 
jority of mediums appear to have “‘ that 
tired feeling” about their advertising 
columns. There is, however, one con- 


soling reflection concerning the adver- 
tising season which is, that if flies are 


now found on it, they will soon be 
scattered when the pushers get back 
from their summer vacation. Many 


advertising managers are now in Europe 
recreating, methods em- 
ployed on the other side of the water 
not of used to any 
great extent in America, it is presumed 
that their freer from 
than were they to recreate on this side, 
where at any moment they are liable to 
run across the clever work of some hated 
rival which would harrow up their feel- 
ings and drive all thoughts of rest and 
composure from their brain. 


and as the 


are the character 


minds are care 


If handsome surroundings have any- 
thing to do with the turning out of at 
tractive advertisements, it is not to be 
wondered at that the announcements of 
Cuticura rank high. Mr. Geo. R. 
White and his assistant, Mr. Fowler 
(not N. C, F., Jr.), have the handsomest 
sanctum I have seen in any establish- 
ment. There, secluded from all inter- 
ruption, these gentlemen have every 
facility for successfully compiling the 
advertisements which announce to four- 
fifths of the reading portion of the globe 
the merits of Cuticura. A library se- 
lected specially for reference in matters 
concerning this work is one of the con- 
spicuous features in the apartment and 
embraces a great variety of medical 


works, atlases, gazeteers and other 
standard works that are liable to be 
useful. For the present Mr. Fowler is 


the sole occupant of these handsome 
quarters, Mr. White being at the sea 
side for the summer listening to ‘* What 
the Wild Waves are Saying ” about his 
remedies in lieu of the good words he 
would receive *‘ If Little 
Write Letters.” 


Sabies Could 


Mr. Nath’! C. Fowler, of Boston, 
announces that he has sold the adver- 
tising agency part of the business for- 
merly conducted under his name, that 
he might devote his entire attention to 
preparing advertising matter. As this 
gentleman has had considerable experi- 
ence in both branches of the business, 
it is presumable that the work of in- 
venting and compiling advertising is 
more pleasant and profitable than the 
placing of space. 


I learn that the large offer made by 
Messrs. Woolrich & Co., of Ridge’s 
Food fame, while drawing many con- 
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tributions, furnished but few sugges- 
tions or ideas really possessing merit. 
However, as their thousand dollars are 
to be given to the one successful con 
testant and all other suggestions to be 
returned to the writers, the fact that 
the bulk of ideas is comparatively worth- 
less will not cause as much regret ; 
would be the case had they looked for 
a thousand first-class advertisements in 
return for their one thousand dollars. 
When so large a prize fails to stir up 
good advertising writers, it looks pretty 
much as though nothing but a regular 
commission would bring out the talent 
that produces bright ideas. 


as 





It is hard to tell what articles will 
bear advertising extensively ; and until 
the C. E. Hires Co. commenced an- 
nouncing in every part of the world 
the excellence of their root 
rather the preparation from which the 
beer is made, it is not likely that it 
would have been deemed profitable to 
advertise such an article extensively. 
Yet we now it occupying half 
pages in our leading daily papers and 
filling good space in about all of the 
magazines and leading publications, 
while other brands are also being ex- 
tensively advertised, and no doubt all 
are reaping good profits. 


beer, or 


see 


AN ARGUMENT FOR SWORN CIR- 
CULATIONS. 
By Allston C. Ladd. 


In the issue of PRINTERS’ INK of 
May 27 is quoted an article from the 
Newburyport (Mass.) /era/d, which 
criticises a writer in a previous issue of 
Printers’ INK for his views regarding 
the desirability of newspaper publishers 
making sworn statements as to the 
circulations they claim, and this criti- 
cism says: ‘‘ A writer in PRINTERS’ 
INK deliberately insults 999 out of 
every 1,000 newspaper publishers—all 
who don’t swear to their circulation— 
by declaring that every publisher who 
does not swear to his circulation is a 
swindler and a fraud.” 

I do not think—relying upon my 
recollection of the article in question— 
that the writer made any such asser- 
tion, nor do I consider it necessary to 
consult my file of Pkinrers’ INK for 
the purpose of disproving the statement 
of the Herald, as | am thoroughly con- 
fident that PRINTERS’ INK, notwith- 
standing the great latitude it allows its 
contributors, has never printed any such 


‘deliberate insult" to the publishers 
of the country. But I do think that 
the writer of the original article was 
entirely within bounds in severely criti- 
cising the practice of free statement 
regarding circulation, unsupported— 
when such proof may be asked for—by 
anything further, and expecting the ad- 
vertising public to accept such claims 
for the full worth of their face. 

There is a common rule of prudence 
that prevents all men of sound mind 
from accepting the statements of 
strangers without corroborative or other 
evidence of fact. The beer tramp, who 
‘*hasn’t had a bite in three days,” does 
not deceive the Newburyport //era/d 
man ; nor does the bunco steerer, nor 
the bogus check schemer, and lots of 
other fakes. The Newburyport //era/d 
man probably requires something satis- 
factory in the line of reference, or indi- 
cation of intention and ability to pay 
from his new advertising patrons. If 
he does not, he trades upon possibili- 
ties that make it a probability that his 
loss on bad debts will exceed his ex- 
pectation. In the management of a 
local paper, the indication of ability 
and inclination to pay are generally at 
hand without making personal inquiries 
of a new customer atthe counter. The 
fact that an advertiser takes a store, 
stocks it, and has or is about to open 
for business is generally sufficient basis 
for credit, for a time at least. Or if a 
man wishes to advertise a house to let, 
the presumption that he has a house is 
sufficient guarantee that he can pay for 
the service. But how about the medi- 
cal and other advertising that is offered 
the local newspaper? Aside from the 
established houses—Ayer, Hood, and 
many others—what warrant has the 
publisher for the value of his bill when 
the advertising is offered by strangers, 
generally by mail? What does the 
Newburyport //era/d man, and every 
other newspaper publisher whose busi- 
ness is founded upon a rock, do? Look 
for the applicant's rating in the mer- 
cantile agency books, and failing to 
find satisfaction there, name a price 
which is not cash on delivery—for ad- 
vertising is not of a returnable value— 
but S. W. O., which is interpreted, 
Spondulix With Order, and failing to 
pet that he replies—if he bcthers 
further with the matter—that he has 
S. W. O. R. N. off on that kind of 
credit—or, longhanded, that without 
Spondulix With Order he will Run 
Nothing. And ggg out of 1,000 pub- 
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lishers of the class of the Newbury- 
port Herald take pride in declining all 
such business. 

Turn the thing around and what does 
one find? The Newburyport Hera/d 
is an utter stranger to thousands of ad- 
vertisers who could, first and last, find 
use for itscolumns, One of these par- 
ties offers an advertisement. The ad- 
vertiser is good for every dollar that he 
will order, and publishers are begging 
his business. He may be willing to 
pay in advance, if by so doing he can 
derive some advantage, and there is no 
question about the desirability of his 
trade. What are the three things that 
that advertiser wants to know about 
the Newburyport //era/¢d—and the only 
things that he has any use to know? 
Price, circulation, and character of cir- 
culation. ‘lhe price he can get by 
return mail, and the character ot circu- 
lation he can come fairly close to as- 
certaining without the aid of the pub- 
lisher. 

But the circulation is something that 
even competing papers cannot always 
determine. In fact, it is not guessing 
to assume that nobody in Newburyport 
knows what is the actual circulation of 
the Herald, aside from the publisher 
and his associates, except they take the 
publisher’s statement for it. From 
whom is the advertiser to get the in- 
formation, and from whem is he en- 
titled to it in the most positive form ? 

The Newburyport //era/d man ridi- 
cules the suggestion that a publisher 
should be willing to make oath to his 
circulation, and asks: ‘‘ Must your 
grocer make oath that he has given you 
196 pounds of flour when he sells you 
a barrel? Must your dry-goods dealer 
go across the way toa justice of the 
peace and solemnly make oath that his 
yardstick is thirty-six inches long?” 
And he assumes to dispose of the 
whole matter by saying: ‘‘ If a pub- 
lisher says to his advertising patrons, 
‘I have so much circulation,’ that is 
enough, and it is an implication that 
he is a fraud if he offers to make oath 
to it.” 

When the Newburyport Hera/d man 
buys a barrel of floor, he buys that 
which has been through several hands 
—the miller’s, the wholesaler’s and the 
retailer’s—and if fraud is attempted it 
will likely be discovered ere it reaches 
the consumer's bread-pan. There are 
stringent laws covering such cases, 
When the Newburyport /Hera/d man 
buys cloth does his dealer guess at the 


yards he reels off? Hardly; he uses 
a yardstick, and a short yardstick 
would not deceive the public long. 
There are regular officers in all com- 
munities, with fees contingent upon 
their disclosing frauds in weights and 
measures. But in any event the com- 
parison is not a fair one, for one can 
remeasure the flour or cloth and return 
it, but one cannot remeasure and return 
the circulation of a paper that has been 
distributed, or continuously measure a 
paper’s output without an expense of 
time and attendance that would exceed 
the value of the advertisement. And 
the Newburyport //eva/d man would be 
the last to tolerate such a proceeding. 

Custom has for ages placed a value 
upon the oath of the individual. That 
the oath is sometimes regarded lightly 
does not prove that most people do rot 
regard it seriously. And as it is the 
best available method of adding seri- 
ousness to the claims of newspaper 
publishers, it has been adopted as a 
reasonable form of stating what is 
claimed. Would the Newburyport /er- 
ald man be satisfied with his mercan. 
tile ayency report that ‘‘ John Jones, 
reyarding whom you inquire, has been 
seen, and says he is all right and good 
for his bills’’? Would not the reason 
why John Jones is ‘all right,” possi- 
bly including a statement of his con- 
dition, be demanded? And would not 
John Jones’ oath to the correctness of 
his statement be additionally satisfac- 
tory to the Newburyport //era/d man? 

Rascals do not air their weak points, 
and I should, for this reason, be in- 
clined to accept the Newburyport //er- 
ald man’s simple statement of the cir- 
culation of his paper as a statement of 
fact. But he should remember that the 
advertisers, by whom his sworn state- 
ment is desired, are generally men who 
do not know him from 999 other pub- 
lishers, that occasionally one of the 999 
have been caught lying, and that it is 
one of the curious things of mundane 
existence that, while the rogue is not 
trusted as far as you can see him, the 
honest man cannot be seen as far as 
you would trust him. 

ONE may philosophize and moralize 
and theorize about the why and where- 
fore of advertising, its peculiarities and 
its results, but the fact remains that 
advertising, like everything else, must 
be done thoroughly, systematically and 
intelligently to prove profitable.— W, 
W. Hallock. 
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Correspondence, 


WOULD PREFER TO HAVE HIS BILLS 
PAID PROMPTLY. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink 
While you are trying to teach us all ** how 
to advertise’? through your incomparable 
Printers’ Ink, we would like to suggest that 
you also try to instill into the minds of the 
advertising agents themselves the duty they 
owe to the publishers to pay bills promptly 
when rendered Vhey all demand credit until 
contract is complete, if a short term, or until 
end of quarter, if yearly, and then take from 
thirty to ninety days to get the money around. 
When we deal with the advertiser direct, in 
the mayority of cases we get our mone y in 
advance. This is one reason, and a strong one 
with us, why we are the better pleased the less 
business we have through agencies. 
Poor Devi Wuo Waits. 
+ 


ECCENTRIC ADVERTISING. 


H. A. Freeman, Owner and Manager. ] 
PaisLey—HempsTeEaD—OCALA 
New York, June 25, 1891. ) 
Editor of Prinvers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink asks editorially whether such 
methods are profitable in advertising as are 
exemplified in my recent decoy story, headed 
“What Joseph Will Interpret This Dream?" 

Assuming that you desire an expression of 
my opinion, I will say that | think they seldom 
pay 

For many years I have been a modest stu- 
dent of advertising, and my observations lead 
to the conclusion that readers of advertise- 
ments are best suited with whatever puts them 
on good terms with themselves. No man’s 
vanity is flattered by the discovery that an 
entertaining story has tricked him into unin- 


tentional attention to a vendor's appeal. A 
sell, however mild, is a sure breeder of a feel- 
ing of resentment. ‘The excuse for these 
methods is the necessity for novelty, But 
mere novelty is not always valuable, It should 
be tempered with discretion. ‘The dreary mo- 


notony of one mag's ** protected’ flag is pref- 
erable, perhaps, to a picture two columns wide, 
which spends all its force in illustrating a weak 
pun, and leads the reader into listless specul 
tion as to why the advertiser spent so much 
money to say so little. 

I'he best results come from advertisements 
which interest and entertain the reader, but 
the last impression should be as pleasant as 
the first. I think advertisements of the class 
under discussion are rarely so constructed as 
to leave the necessary agreeable aftertaste 
And whatever excites even the mildest disap- 
proval is rarely valuable or profitable. 

H. REEMAN. 


a 
RURAL PAPERS GOOD MEDIUMS FOR 
FOREIGN ADVERTISERS 


Sr. CLarr County Repusiican, j 
OscroLa, Mo., 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In the issue of June 24 of Printers’ Inx 

I notice a communication from Mr. F. W 
Rockwell, of Farmington, lowa, in regard to 
the circulation of country papers, and the 
value of these papers to foreign advertisers 
Much of what he says concerning the report 
ing of the number of copies mailed js true, but 





on the other hand, nearly all he says about the 
value of rural papers to large advertisers is not 
true I have noticed in my dealings with ad- 
vertisers and agencies that their offers are 
based upon the rating given in the American 
Newspaper Directory, and so wedded to these 
ratings are the advertisers they seem to forget 
that it is possible for a country list to increase 
from the time the directory is issued in one 
year until the next number is in their hands 

If Mr. Rockwell will take his exchanges and 
examine the ready-print side he will find in each 
and every one of them from 100 to 120 inches 
of gilt-edge advertising, known to the guild 
as foreign. This, to my mind, is conclusive 
proof that advertising space in country papers 
is valuable to large advertisers, and, what 
is more, of greater value than space in the city 
; for the very reason that the country 
papers are taken by a class of people who sel- 
dom, if ever, subscribe for any other publica- 
tion, and every line is religiously read, from 
the head to the last line on the last page. 
But the trouble is that this class of advertising 
is controlled by the ready-print publishers, 
who furnish nine-tenths of the papers in the 
country with half of the reading matter that 
appears in their columns. So strong is this 
hold upon foreign advertisers that they fear 
to patronize home-print papers lest they are 
barred from the columns of ready-print papers. 

For this condition of affairs no one is to 
blame but the county editor and his ambition 
to furnish his subscribers with a sheet as large 
as his urban cousin sends from his perfecting 
press. ‘The use of ready-prints enables him to 
publish a large paper at a trifling cost above 
what he could issue one of half or two-thirds 
the size all home print. But my opinion is 
this isa vain and foolish economy. He loses 
more than he saves, If the country editor 
would cut loose from the auxiliary houses and 
print his entire paper in the home office, estab- 
lish a fair rate for foreign advertising, he 
would soon find that the large advertisers 
valued his space just in proportion to his cir- 
culation, even though his paper was not so 
large 

l am willing to confess that I belong to that 
class of country newspaper men who are cut- 
ting off their noses, but my spinal coiumn is 
not sufficiently rigid to make the change, and 
as a result the ready-print man derives a con- 
siderable revenue which rightfully belongs to 
me, but the fault is mine, not the value of the 
columns of the paper over which my name ap- 
pears 

If the country editors will humble them- 
selves enough to cut down the size of their pa- 
pers, spend more time at their desks and less 
time in talking politics, print all their own mat- 
ter, the question of foreign advertising and ad- 
vertising agents will soon be settled in favor of 
the country newspaper Orro L. Rice. 
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THE UNWISE SPORTING GOODS 
DEALER. 


He sat at his door at noonday ; 
He was lonely, glum, and sad ; 
lhe flies were buzzing about him, 
Led by a blue-winged gad. 
Not a customer darkened his portals ; 
Not a sign of business was there ; 
But the flies kept on their buzzing 
A bout the old man’s hair. 
At last, in misery he shouted : 
* Great Scott! I'm covered with flies 
And the zephyr that toyed with his 
whiskers asked, 
““Why don’t you advertise ?”’ 
American Sportsman, 
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A NEW OCCUPATION. 
From the Kremser Wochendlatt. 

The following advertisement appeared iu a 
local weekly paper in Lower Austria: 

Large Snowdrifts in Krems.—Owing to the 
defective arrangements for removing the snow, 
2 man with large feet is wanted to tread outa 
path on the most frequented thoroughfares, 
every morning from 5 to 7. Apply to the 
town aurveyer. 

— 


A WELL-SPRING OF PLEASURE. 


The president of a ‘large New York corpora- 
tion was lately heard to assert that he had 
spent considerable time looking over the pages 
of the 1891 edition of the American Newspaper 
Directory, and had found in them many val- 
uable suggestions for an advertiser; further- 
more, he found the matter that passe ed in re- 
view not only instructive but interesting, and 
often decidedly entertaining. 

-- <-——_——_ 
WANTS. 





Advertisements under this head W cents a line 





7 ANTED—General Agency for quick-sell 
ing articles to handle through the mails. 
I. F. SCHOTT, New Pittsburg, Wayne Co., O. 


I IRECTORY PUBLISHERS please send 

circulars and price-list of your Direct 
ories to U. 8S. ADDRESS CO., L. Box 1407, 
Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 


YANVASSERS wanted to secure subscrip 

/ tions for Printers’ Ink. Liberal terms 
allowed. Address Publishers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Vy 7 ANTED.—An intelligent, educated young 
man, furnishing references, wishes to 

act as Southern or Georgia agent for a firm. 

Address “ STAR,” care PRINTERS’ INK 








ANTED—To buy a daily newspaper, or a 
weekly of good circulation. New Eng 
land or New York preferred. Address, with 
full particulars,“ E. H.,” care Printers’ INK. 


ANTED—A capable man to secure ads. 

for an Annual Directory of special char 
acter and value. Can be done in 2 or 3months 
of each year, and will pay an active man 
well. Address, with references, “SECRE 
TARY,” Box 672, New York. 


VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
“4 religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for two 
dollars. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 

upon to do the business. 

oo; 

‘FOR SALE, 


Advertisements unde r this head ! Weents a line 
A®¥ a . PRESS and Ic. stamps 1 a diseour 
. SMEAD, Vineland, N. 


INIATURE DYNAMOS for premiums. 
p\ EMPIRE PUR. CO., 66 Duane St., N. Y. 


WOR SALE—The house 151 Eliot Place, 
Brooklyn, 21x10). Price, $7,000. Apply to 
owner, GEO, P. ROWELL, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





WOR SALE—The house 112 Kosciusko St., 
Brooklyn, 15x100. Price, $1,000. Apply to 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, 10 Spru~~ St., N. Y. 


R SALE—Web Press, six or seven col 
umn, folio or quarto, because of consoli- 
dation. Also 3) rolls six-column quarto pa- 


per, BEACON Office, Akron, Ohio, 
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AMES and ADDRESSES of 500 of the most 

intelligent and prosperous tax-payers in 
this county for $1.00. Taken from 1591 Tax 
Book. JOE 8. CARTY, Centreville, Mo, 


VOR SALE—Web Perfecting Press—Bul- 
lock. Will print 7-col. quarto. Run two 
years. Also complete stereotyping outfit. 
First-class condition. May be seen running 
in Commercial office, Toledo, O. 


VOR SALE—The entire or one half interest 
in the leading Daily and Weekly Demo 
cratic Paper of one of the most prosperous 
towns in New York State. Parties who are 
unable to pay at least $2,000 incash need not 
apply to “B. F.,” care Printers’ InK. 


F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspaper 

or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty-three words and sen¢ 
it, with two dollars, to the office of PRINT 
Eks’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer. 


wy iJ BUYS the finest newspaper 

$6.00 along the Hudson. $4.00) cash 

down, balance long time. Business last year 

more than price asked. Only paper in town 

of 5,000 inhabitants (semi-weekly). Cause of 

selling, fren eee of partners. Address 
*BUSIN » PRINTERS’ INK. 








SPEC "IA iL NOTICES. 





Advertisements nile r this head, bene lines or 
more, without display, We. i 


| cerca GUIDE. 

ALLENS Lists ARE strong. 

F“" (MERS’ CALL, Quincy, Ill. 

LP" INKS are the best. New York. 
TEWPORT DAILY NEWS. Wealthiest 


AN readers. 


Pro R EDUCATOI , Boston, for 
Teachers. 
, oe HERALD, Phila., Pa. 15th year. 
80,000 monthly. 
TEWPORT DAILY NEWS. 46 years old 
and never better. 
HE GRAPHIC, Chie AZO, “the great West- 
ern illustrated weekly 
HE GRAPHIC, ll Most value at 
least cost to advertisers. 
RIGHT, clean and reliable is the SAN 
FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


ICH and cultivated people read the 
NEWPORT DAILY NEWS. 


PEOPLE. read THE NEW HA 
40.000 VEN S daily. 
COMPLETE Family Newspaper. SAN 
FRANCISCO CALL. Estab. 4853. 
OUISVILLE COMMERCIAL pays better 
4 than any other Louisville Daily 


Ae <NTS’ names $1 to $10 per i,000. 

4 AGENTS’ HERAL D, Phila., Pa. 

TYNHE cream of American society reached 
by the NEWPORT DAILY NEWS. 


SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY CALL and 
)) BULLETIN cover the Pacific Coast. 





























“ey Ry cire irculation in Califor 
FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


ROSPEROUS, intelligent people reached 
by the SAN FRANC ISCO BULLETIN, 


Mot ra ants,” most circulation, most 
adv’s, SAN FRANCISCO CALL leads, 
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HE ADVERTISER'S GUIDE- ea free 
by STANLEY DAY, New Market, J. 


I IGH grade, pws oone honest cire = 
None better. SAN FRANCISCO 


| Fy ore ce OMMERCIAL Largest cir 
culation of any Louisville Morning Daily. 
22,346 W.; circu 


5d. OGBissin’ A FRANCISCO CALL. 


DVERTISING rates l5c. per inch per day. 
Cire’n 6,50. Enterprise, Brockton, Mass. 


IGHEST ORDER Mechanical Engraving. 
J. E. Rhodes, 7 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


ATENTS for inventors s #0 pare hook free. 
W. T. FITZGERALD, 800 F St., Washing 
ton, D. C. 


yin PORT. -The b be st, most widely cir- 
ulated, most influential paper is the 
DAILY NEWS. So says Rowell. 


eo ,AND (Maine) HERALD (Prohibition 
organ) has devoted readers, 3,500, and 
fast growing. Rates will increase soon. 


LOAN MONEY for others. Ist mortgage. 
Sound and conservative. For information, 
write L. A. BUNKER, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


TEVYPE Measures, nonpareil and agate, by 

mail to any address on receipt of three 

"stamps. Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Ne w York. 


PEVHE OXFORD WEEKLY TRIBUNE, in the 

American Newspaper Directory for 1291, 
is accorded the largest circulation of any 
paper in Benton County, Indiana. 


A) EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis) has the largest 

circulation of any medical journal in 
the world. Absolute proof of an excess of 
thirty thousand copies each issue. 


fQVHE TAYLOR WEEKLY TEXAN, in the 

American Newspaper Directory for 1891, 
is accorded the largest circulation of any 
paper in Williamson County, Texas. 


JAPER DEALERS.—M. Pinmmer & Co., 
161 William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by printers and publishers, at low 
est prices. Full line quality of Printers’ Ink. 


byt: yr rene E ROCK WEEKLY ARKANSAS 

.in the American Newspaper 
Direc or 43 ‘991, is accorded the largest cir 
culation of any local paper in Pulaski Coun 
ty, Arkansas. 


ITNESS, weekly, New York, is among 

the 161 newspapers to which the new 

edition of the American Newspaper Directory 

for 1891 accords a regular circulation of more 
than 50,000 copies each issue. 


VHE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE (Month 

ly), published in Cincinnati, has, accord 

ing to the American Newspaper Directory 

for 1891, the largest circulation accorded to 
any educational paper in Ohio. 


YHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York, is 
among the 161 newspapers to which the 
new edition of American } posrapepes Direc- 
tory for 1891 accords a regular circulation of 
more than 50,000 copies each issue. 


NHE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly (circula 
tion 18,000), and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
Monthly (circulation 4 ), reach a large 
proportion of 900,000 teachers and school 
officers. Circulation proved. New York. 


TWO-LINE NOTICE in Privters’ Ink, 

under heading of Special Notices, can 
be inserted every week for a whole year for 
$31.4; 3 lines will cost $46.80; 4 SA2.49; 
5 lines, $78.00; 6 lines, $98.60; 7 lines, $109.20; 
8 lines, $124.80. 


MVHE SVENSKA AMERIKANSKA POSTEN 

(Weekly), published in Minneapolis, has, 
according to the American Newspaper Direc 
tory for 1891, the largest proved circulation 
accorded to any — paper in Minnesota. 
Circulation, Ei 3 

























































. 10,000; average weekly circulation, 





TA\HE PRICE of the American Newspaper 
Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK for one year. Ad 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York 


‘PX\HE EVENING ITEM, Philadelphia, Pa., 

is one of the 2 newspapers to which the 
new edition of the American Newspaper Di 
rectory for 1891 accords a regular circulation 
of more than 150,000 for each issue and one of 
the four DAILY papers exceeding 150,000. 


PFVHE GREAT MEDIUM for the South and 

West. BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, month- 
ly, New York, is among the 161 newspapers 
to which the new edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1891 accords a regu 
lar circulation of more than 530,000 copies each 
issue. 





HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO, P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York 


Cen. New York.—Geo. P. Rowell & 
/ Co. of New York in their new BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISERS name the best, most widely 
circulated, most influential papers at each 
important ceuter of population or trade 
throughout the whole country. For Cortland 
the paper accorded this distinction is the 
JOURNAL, 


ENVER, Colorado.—Geo, P. Rowell & Co. 

of New York in their new BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISERS name the best, most widely 
circulated, most influential papers at eac h 
important center of population or_ trade 
throughout the whole country. For Denver 
the paper accorded this distinction is the 
DENVER REPUBLICAN. 


YLASS PAPERS. Trade Papers. Complete 

/ lists of all devoted to any of the various 
trades, professions, societies, etc., may be 
found in Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s “ Book for 
Advertisers,” which is sent by mail to any 
address on ag of one dollar. Apply to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.,, Publishers, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


_ ?—There are a greater number of 
i insurance, banking and other monied 
institutions to the square inch in the city of 
Hartford than in any other city in the world. 
Financial advertising is a conspic uous feat- 
ure In the columns of the TIMES, the undis- 
puted leading newspaper of Connecticut. 
Sample copy tells; rates also. 











MERICAN Newspapers printed in for- 
JA. eign languages. Complete lists of Ger 
man, Scandinavian, French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese newspapers in the United States, 
or all those printed in any language other 
than English, may be found in Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co’s * Book for Advertisers,” which 
is sent by mail to anv address for one dollar. 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


PVE AGE-HER: AL D, Birmingham, Ala., the 

only morning paper printed in the min 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; average Sunday circ ulation, 





Population of Jefferson County, in whic’ h 
Birmingham is located, 100,000. For advertis 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


HIS PAPER does not insert any adver 

tisement as —- matter. Everything 
that does appear as reading matter ic inserted 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe 
cial Notices are nearly as interesting as read 
ing matter. The cost is 3 cents a line each 
issue for two lines or more. Until further no. 
tice the following discounts will be allowed 
for continued advertisements: | mopth, 10 per 
cent; 3 months, & per cent; 6 months, 3) per 
cent; | year, 40 per cent, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pustisners. 
Office : No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price 
Two dollars a year in advance; single copies 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 50 cents a 
line; $100 a page; one-half page, $50; one- 
fourth page, $25. Twenty-five per cent. addi- 
tional for special positions—when granted. First 
or Last Page, $200. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 50 cents a line. 
Advertisers are recommended to furnish new 
copy for every issue. Advertisements must 
be handed in one week before the day of pub- 
lication. 


Until further notice the following discounts 
will be allowed for continued advertisements : 
10 per cent 
i > 


. 40 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, JULY 8, 1801. 

Ir sometimes happens that a man 
who has advertised in a general way 
recognizes that his enterprise has 
brought him considerable additional 
business, but is in doubt as to whether 
the expenditure has really been more 
than covered by the profits from this 
source. There is a way by which this 
may be exactly demonstrated. Let us 
take a typical case by way of example. 
Where two or more persons are en- 
gaged in the same trade under the 
same conditions, the one whose trans- 
actions are the largest will not only 
make the most money but will realize 
the largest percentage of profit. Sup- 
pose A sells $20,000 worth of goods 
which allow him an average gross 
profit of 25 per cent or $5,000 a year. 
For store rent he pays $800; for as- 
sistant, $500; for fire and light, $100 ; 
for miscellaneous expenses, $600, or a 
total of $2,000, leaving a net profit of 
$3,000. 


In the same town, in a similar store, * 


B, an older merchant, longer estab- 
lished and better known, sells $40,000 
per annum. B gets along with about 
the same rent; clerk hire is doubled, 
costing B $1,000 where A pays but 
$500. B's entire expenses for the year 
are $3,000, while his profits, or one- 
quarter of his are $10,000. 
This leaves him $7,000 net profits, or 
1746 per cent on his business, while A 


sales, 
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made but 15 percent net. Any busi- 
ness man will pronounce the above a 
fair exhibit. 

Now it will be seen that a plan 
which will enable A to increase his 
business to an amount equal to that 
done by B without reducing his per- 
centage of profit will be worth $4,000 
a year. If an expenditure of $2,000 
a year in advertising will do it, such an 
expenditure is certainly justifiable. 

If an expenditure of $4,000 will 
make A’s trade double B's, that will 
also be justifiable, for on the $80,000 
of business there will be $20,000 profit, 
and deducting the expenses, increased 
to $4,500, and $4,000 paid for adver- 
tising, we still have $10,500 profit, or 
$3,500 more than that made by B. 

A study of this comparison will also 
reveal pretty sound reasons for not 
discontinuing one’s advertising during 
tne summer months. If a maa has a 
fully equipped office running under 
considerable expense, and his trade 
drops off 40 per cent during the dul! 
season, that drop represents just so 
much money out of his pocket. If he 
can keep his business up to its normal 
average by continuing his advertising, 
that would certainly be a wise policy. 
He would even be justified in increas- 
ing it largely if that would keep his 
business up to its full capacity. On 
this point a successful advertiser, whose 
name is familiar to every reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK, remarked the other 
day in course of conversation that 
when he began business he shared the 
idea—then as prevalent as now—that 
he could not advertise profitably in the 
summer. But experience pointed out 
the error, and now he regularly in- 
creases his appropriation for advertis- 
ing during the period that is known 
to most business men as ‘‘the dull 
season.” 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Fditorial Association is to.be held in 
St. Paul, July 14-17, and the prospects 
are that it will be the largest gathering 
of newspaper men ever seen in this 


country, The annual address will be 
delivered on the evening of the 14th 
by Mr. A. H. Siegfried, Eastern busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Dai/y 
News, whose subject will be ‘* A Crit- 
icism of the Counting-room.” 
—E 
BesseMer, Ala., has a new daily 
entitled Pig, and Galveston, Tex., a 
daily by name of Sea Gull, 
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A LATE curiosity in circulars is gotten 
up to resemble a ragged scrap of brown 
paper written on with blue pencil. It 
is a deceptive imitation and runs as 
follows : 

Dear Sirn—When anything of importance 
strikes me I jot it down on the nearest scrap of 
paper. I am just reminded that you have not 
yet sent in your advertising copy for the August 
number of Demorest’s Family Magazine, 
which is of the greatest importance to you, and 
I hastily notify you of the fact. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Kine, Adv’g Manager. 

15 East 14th St., New York City. 


Mr. E. C, ALLEN, of Augusta, Me., 
in the course of a letter, refers as fol- 
lows to the comments of Mr. Place in 
PRINTERS’ INK for June 24: 

‘* Different subjects require different 
treatment for best results. Thus, small 
type may be used to best advantage for 
one advertisement and circus poster 
display for another. ‘ Position’ always 
has value, but not all it costs in every 
In my advertising experience I 
have made use of nearly all kinds of 
type. I have not secured best result, 


case. 


in proportion to cost, from pearl.” 


THE REVIEWER. 


Who knows but that the historian of 
future years will read the acdvertise- 
ments in order to find out what the 
people of to-day really thought about 
and how they lived? What bulk of 
printed matter can you name that re- 
flects our social life so closely and in so 
many different phases? The daily 
papers relate crime and discuss poli- 
tics ; the magazines seem to lie ina field 
bounded on .one extreme by war 
articles and on the other by love 
stories ; even our 
great masters of 
fiction devote their 
magnificent talents 
more to analyzing 
character than to 


portraying the phere 
* be 


spirit of the times, 


* * 

But the adver- 
tisements, from 
their very nature, deal only with the 
practical things that come closest to 
our every-day life. They also show 
the fads of the fashionable world up in 
their brightest colors. The craze for 
souvenir spoons, for example, is ably 
represented by six pages of advertise- 
ments in a single magazine. The 
numerous advertisements of tennis and 
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baseball goods will indicate to the 
historian the favorite amusements of 
our young people, while he will learn 
from the same source of a few years 
ago that archery and croquet once 
ranked highest in popularity. And 
we may well imagine the student of a 
couple of centuries hence exclaiming in 
wonder at the curious taste that should 
prompt his ancestors to live in the 
gabled and turrcted monstrosities that 
the architects delight to decorate their 

announcements with. 

* 

* * 

The advertising man of the Aeol‘an 
Organ Company has done some credit- 
able work, but the drawing of the 
winged young lady pitching quoits will 
not add to any great extent to his repu- 


tation. One wonders why she doesn't 
gather up the entire bundle and arrange 
them neatly along the key-board in- 
stead of putting herself to the unneces- 
sary trouble of tossing them singly. 
. 
* * 

Another way of advertising an organ 
is also illustrated herewith. But what 
could the presiding genius of the 
Allmendinger Piano and Organ Com- 


HOTLY be Sein fT 


1 pow are» bustier pow wit! write 
for perucviags. 


THE ALLMENDINGER 


‘ein il PIANO & ORGAN 00, 


amueacrvmEas oF 


The Ano Arbor Organs, 


ANN ARBOR. MICH. 


pany have been thinking about to pass 
a cut with such a glaring grammatical 
error ? 


* * 

The criticism which was made in 
PRINTERS’ INK upon the ‘‘ Guess What 
I've Got?” advertisement of Iund- 
borg’s perfumery is cleverly explained 
away by their genial advertising man- 
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ager. If any one has the temerity to 
argue that the reflection in the mirror 
should read backwards, he simply says 
that the label on this particular bottle 
was printed backwards, which makes 
the reflection come straight! This is 
an argument that absolutely leaves 
nothing more to be said. 


* & 

There has been turned over to me— 
in lieu of consigning it to the editorial 
waste-basket—a letter from an_ indi- 
vidual who is so anxious to conceal his 
identity that he even dates his com- 
munication from a different place from 
that shown by the post-mark on the 
envelope. ‘This person prophesies the 
speedy downfall of a certain journal 
which is supposed to be enjoying a fine 
circulation. He says: 

It is only a matter of a few weeks before 
there will be a grand collapse in weekly news- 
paperdom. The newspaper in question en- 
joyed unbounded success under the manage- 
ment of one who believed in liberal advertis- 
ing, but nearly three years ago was obliged to 
resign his position on account of failing health. 
His successor, who, by the way, was a very 
large stockholder in the company, “ knew it 
all” i in reference to running a newspaper, and 

“couldn't see any use of spending so much 
money for advertising.”” No, of course not ; 
why should he throw away so much money ! 
Oh, ye gods, how narrow minded ! 

From an actual paid-up circulation of 3,500 
the paper reached the enormous figure (actual) 
of 45,000 paid subscribers under a liberal ad- 
vertising policy. Under the conservative man- 
ager’s policy the circulation has gradually 
dwindled down to something like 6,000 or 7,000 
actual paid subscribers. ‘The manager “ can’t 
see why it is that people don’t subscribe for 
the paper ;"" but it may dawn upon him some 
time after the paper has been consolidated (as 
is the intention now of doing) with another 
journal, and he will probably see his folly 
but alas, too late! 

At the same time, his circulation has been 
on the decrease ; he has not lowered his adver- 
tising rates, but adhered to them closer than 
ever. 

Surely advertising is the stepping stone to 
success ; but this manager's eyesight is, and 
has been, so poor he couldn't see the stone, 
even though it were the size of a mountain. 


As to the identity of the paper, we 
will all know that when the ‘‘ collapse 
comes. If I should hazard a guess in 
the matter I should be inclined to 
ascribe the authorship of the letter to 
the man who was “‘ succeeded.” But, 
as the moral of his little story is good, 
I will let it go at that. 


-o 
OPTIMISM, NOT PESSIMISM. 
By Nath’l C. Fowler, Tr. 
In PrinTers’ INK dated June 24th 
appears an article entitled ‘‘ Pessimism 


in the Advertising Business,” from the 


bright pen of Mr, T, F, Troy. This 
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thoroughly readable article, containing 
many lines of unqualified effectiveness, 
has much to say about myself. It 
speaks particularly of an article which 
I was requested to write for a new 
periodical devoted to os inter- 
ests, entitled Profitable Advertising 
and it further refers to an article of 
mine in a recent issue of the Chicago 
Herald in which I made the following 
statements: ‘‘I do not know how to 
write an advertisement. The man who 
does may live, but he has never discov- 
ered himself.” 

Mr. Troy, in the pleasantest way pos- 
sible and in the most courteous manner, 
states that while I claim not to be able 
to write an advertisement, that I have 
no hesitancy in taking the highest 
prices paid for art advertising and that 
I would have advertisement writers be- 
lieve that they have not yet discovered 
themselves and their ability to write 
advertisements. The article further 
states that experts have no right to raise 
in the minds of the advertising public 
grave and serious doubts as to the effi- 
ciency of any advertising at all. 

In the first place, I claim to be an 
alleged expert at advertising. From 
the age of twelve I began to perfect 
myself along the line which people 
claim I am fit to travelin. 1 studied 
and attempted to master every kind of 
knowledge directly or indirectly bearing 
upon the broad subject of advertising. 
For ten successive years I have given 
the larger part of my time to so-called 
expert advertising until I have gained 
a reputation, undoubtedly not deserved, 
but which permits me to receive from 
old clients as well as new, I think the 
highest prices paid for this class of 
work, and yet I desire to state in italics 
that / do not know how to write an ad- 
vertisement, and to further state that no 
man ever discovered himself or has ac- 
quired that power which to-day is sim- 


” ply in a developing state. 


The advertising expert ‘occupies a 
position similar to that of the physician. 
No physician kuows how to cure a dis- 
ease, nor can he guarantee a cure. He 
has simply given his life in order that 
he may cure oftener than he kills, that 
he may do all within the possibility of 
the present. No advertisement writer 
can guarantee his work. The product 
of originality cannot be guaranteed. An 
advertising expert simply must do the 
best he can, using his natural aptitude, 
his originality, his business discretion, 
and his experience, If he succeeds 
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three times out of five, he has done 
as well as he ought to have done. 
If he succeeds four times out of five, 
he is remarkable and deserves recog- 
nition. 

Advertising is an art, so is the pro- 
duction of everything else requiring the 
expenditure of brains, Perfection has 
not been reached and never will be 
reached. The more a man knows 
about advertising, the more experience 
he has had, and the more natural ability 
he possesses, the better able he is to 
succeed rather than fail. 

If I could write an advertisement and 
guarantee it I could command for that 
advertisement a fortune instead of 
getting the price which I do get for 
my services. I could easily demand 
$100,000 for a single idea, properly 
worked out, if I could be able to state 
and prove the statement that my plans 
and ideas were guaranteed by unques- 
tionable surety. 

The more I study advertising, the 
more I know about it, the more I am 
convinced that I know very little com- 
pared with the perfection of knowledge 
which I have not yet received and 
which I believe no man on earth has 
received, 

I am willing to stake my reputation 
upon proven theory, knowing that my 
reputation is built upon failure as well 
as upon success, and I am willing that 
any one should take my assertions in 
their literal sense, whether they be right 
or wrong, and that the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
neither unjust, misleading nor injur- 
ious; and I am further willing that 
people should say of me what I say of 
myself, because they will say it behind 
my back if they do not say it before my 
face. 

Whether Mr. Troy chooses to admit 
it or not, every advertiser has grave 
and serious doubts as to the efficiency 
of ad/advertising. One-half of the ad- 
vertising planned and placed brings 
little or no return; nine-tenths of the 
business plans bring less returns. Ten 
per cent of effectiveness is a large pro- 
portion. 

Such papers as PRINTERS’ INK, such 
a man as Mr. Troy, by telling the 
truth, are doing an immense amount 
of good to those advertisers who have 
not time to study for themselves. All 
advertising does not pay. It is as silly 
to say it does as to say that all milk is 
fresh or all eggs of equal quality. It 
is the good advertising which does the 


business ; the poor advertising which 
loses the money. 

No new art was ever discovered in 
its perfect state. Mr. Troy is right 
when he says so ; but new art is discov- 
ered in the crude, for if it were not so 
discovered it could never exist. 

A man without natural ability in the 
art of advertising can no more make 
success in it than I could make success 
in piloting steamships or ploughing 
ground. 

Every man has his field of useful- 
ness, and the advertising expert has 
his. No man is perfection; no one 
but a fool claims it. No art has ever 
been discovered close to the perfection 
line. No art will ever reach that spot 
this side of the millennium line. 

It is for Mr. ‘Troy, for other experts 
at advertising, for myself, for Prinv- 
ERS’ INK, for Profitable Advertising, 
for Artin Advertising, and other good 
papers of the country to teach the 
doctrine of advertising, telling what 
they know and what they think, always 
admitting that theory is not fact and 
yet fact must come from theory. 

I have the highest respect for Mr. 
Troy, and believe him to be a man of 
ability. He has taken exceptions to 
what I have said in the most gentle- 
manly and fair-minded way. I take 
exception to what he has said, I think 
in equally as gentlemanly a manner. 
There is room for him and room for 
me. The field is in no wise filled and 
never will be filled. There is no reason 
why he should fear competition, for cer- 
tainly I do not fear it. 

In the office next to mine, in Boston, 
with a door between which is seldom 
closed, is one of the brightest advertis- 
ing men in the country, and a man 
working largely along my line of pro- 
fession. We exchange ideas. Each 
has his own clients. We are not com- 
petitors, and yet work in the same line 
of work. The advertising experts of 
the country should be friends; they 
should live together as much as possi- 
ble. They should exchange ideas. 
They should differ from each other ; 
the more they differ from each other 
the better they are for it. I wish there 
were more papers like those I have 
named. There cannot be too many of 
them. I wish that PRINTERS’ INK 
never contained two articles which 
agreed with each other. By contro 
versy and gentlemanly criticism result 
is obtained. 

Pardon me for writing at length, [| 





—— 
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am full of my subject and desire to ex- 
plain away the little cloud which possi- 
bly my strong expressions may have 
generated, and yet I do not propose to 
remove one letter from those expres- 
sions. I believe them to be correct and 
know they are correct, not because / 
know it, but because ofhers and / have 
proven that there is no man on earth 
who knows everything; and it’s a 


mighty lucky thing for progressive civ- 
ilization that the best men in our pro- 
fession are willing to stand up in their 
boots and say to their clients and the 
world that they know something about 
advertising, and only something. 


NOT COMMENDABLE ADVER- 
TISING. 


Nobody doubts that the enterprise 
and ingenuity displayed in the business 
of advertising are phenomenal. Vol- 
umes would not suffice to contain the 
simple record of the various devices 
that are adopted by advertisers, and the 
total of cash expended in advertising 
in this country in a single year would 
pretty nearly suffice to pay off the na- 
tionaldebt. In fact, there are now very 
few business undertakings that can 
prosper without the aid of liberal and 
judicious advertising. But there are 
some advertising expedients that we 
cannot consider laudable or worthy of 
imitation. The man who utilized the 
occasion of his daughter’s fashionable 
wedding to advertise to the guests the 
fact that he had a superior article of soap 
for sale, is a man whose intimate ac- 
quaintance we should not care to cul- 
tivate, any more than we would that of 
the enterprising widow who coupled 
with the notice of her husband's fune- 
ral an advertisement of the fact that the 
widow would continue to keep beer for 
sale at the old stand. ‘lhe latest ad- 
vertising dodge of the actress, Minnie 
Palmer, in London, and of her man 
Rodgers, in publishing a false story of 
their pretended quarrel and of the man’s 
sailing away to Italy, was a shabby and 
desperate advertising dodge. Of the 
same sort is the performance of the pub- 
lishers of a certain New York fashion 
paper who published a bogus story in 
some of the daily papers of the deser- 
tion of a young lady, ‘‘a society belle 
in New York,” by the young man who 
was to have married her. The name 
of the young lady was printed with a 
head-line, *‘ Deserted at the Altar,” but 
the whole story was a stupid fake 
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and concocted and published solely for 
the purpose of advertising the fash- 
ion paper. Such advertising tricks are 
neither smart nor in good taste, and we 
do not believe they benefit the advertis- 
ers.—/Jersey City Journal. 

THE AGE OF NEW YORK CITY 

NEWSPAPERS. 


The big noise made over the 77i- 
une’s anniversary is apt to mislead the 
younger and less-informed among us. 
The /ridune is not the oldest news- 
paper in New York by along ways. 
Indeed, it is among the younger, ven- 
erable as it seems in years, and sedate 
though its bearing may be. Of the 
papers now printed in New York the 
Commercial Advertiser is the oldest. 
It was founded in 1797, and is, there- 
fore, rapidly nearing its centennial. 
The Evening Post comes next, dating 
from 1801. The Journal of Commerce 
was started in 1827, and the Courier 
des Etats Unis a year later, in 1828. 
The Sunz—which still shines for all 
with remarkable brilliancy—first rose 
upon the literary horizon in 1833. ‘lhe 
Staats-Zeitung is but one year younger 
than the Sun, having come into exist- 
in 1834. One year after the Staatz- 
Zeitung, and two years after the Sun, 
the Herald was brought forth by the 
elder Bennett, and has always had a 
James Gordon Bennett at his helm. 
Horace Greeley founded the 77ridune 
in 1841, the days of hard cider, log 
cabins, and Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
too. The old Zvening Express—now 
merged into the A/ai/ and Express— 
was started in 1864. The 7imes made 
its bow to the public under the editori- 
al conduct of the late Henry J. Ray- 
mond, in 1851. The World was 
launched in 1860, and had a stormy 
and dubious time of it for a quarter of 
a century, until, it fell into the hands 
of its present proprietors.— 7he Met. 
ropolts. 


LEGITIMATE advertising in news- 
papers always pays. It is hardly a 
fair thing to ask a customer who has 
dealt generously with you to become 
an unwilling advertisement by carrying 
his or her bundles placarded with your 
business sign. The young lady who 
told the clerk to turn that wrapping- 
paper the other side out hit the nail 
squarely on the head. She was right. 
That sort of wrapping-paper is a relic 
of cross-roads storekeeping.—/ackson 
(MWich.) Courier. 
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Our experience with Kellogg’s Lists has 
been most satisfactory. We believe they 
fully merit the high regard and wide patron- 
age which they possess, to the attainment of 
which they have been so ably conducted. 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO. 


LOWELL, MAss., May 1, 18go. 
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Miscellanies. 


Every nowand then somebody doesn't 
start a daily paper in New York.— Detroit /ree 
Press. 


First Scribbler—How’s a fellow 
keep cool this dreadfully hot weather ? 

Second Scribbler—Write nothing but cold 
facts.— Jown Topics. 


It was the intelligent 
who changed *‘ a miss is as geod asa mile | . 
‘*a miss is as good asa Mile.”’ “ There, 
said to himself, with pardonable pride, 
means something.” Boston Foona ript. 


** Dear, dear!” sz uid the sick editr =_—=—z 
as he finished his paper ; ‘* I must get some one 
else to take charge. Smithers is ¢ razy. 

‘* What has he done now ?"’ queried Mrs. We. 

“Printed one of Mr. Depew’s funeral ora- 
tions and interspersed it with ‘laughter’ in 
brackets.""—/udege. 

Not Powerful. — Spacer : 
the noise about in the next room ? 

Liner: | guess our friend, the poet, 
gling with an idea. 

Spacer—Is the idea his own? 

Liner—Yes. 

Spacer—Then he will probably « 
harmed.— /own 70fi 

Brilliant City Editor—What 
find out about that alleged murder 

Brilliz ant Reporter— Nothing 

* No facts at all ? 7" 
“Not a fact.’ 
* No rumors?” 

* Not a rumor.” 

“ Then keep it down to two columns,” 
York Weekly. 


Room at the Top. — Ambitious 
Youth: Do you know of any way by which 
young writers like myself can make money in 
literature ? 

Magazine Editor—Um 

*1 am delighted to hear that. 
you advise?” 

“Keep a news-stand.’ 
Good News 


to 


compositor 
to 
” he 
“ that 


What 


is 


is strug- 


scape 


New 


there is one. 
What would 


treet & Smith's 


Did you see 
said the editor to the 


An Equivocal Puff.—** 
the notice | gave you?” 
grocer.” 

“Yes: and I don’t want another. The man 
who says I’ve got plenty of sand, that the milk 
I sell is of the first water, and that my butter is 
the strongest in the market, may mean well, 
but he is not the man « want to flatter me a 
second time.”’—//arfer's Basar. 


lid you 


INK. 


RS’ 
| The Small Boy's View of 

** Papa,” inquired the editor’ s only son, 
| do you call your office ? 

** Well,” was the reply, “ 
editor's office the 
don’t.”” 

“ Then, I and the boy was thought- 
ful for a moment, ** that mamma's office 
spanktum spanktorum, isn’t it ? Wash 


ton Star. 
Photos. Cheapest new spepes r cuts 


BEATTY 
made. Send for proofs. CENTRAL 


$1.00; PRESS ASSOCIAT'N, Columbus, 0. 


Companies, Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Clubs, 
individuals, who desire to secure immigra 
tion, manufacturing, capital, or having land 
for sale and who may wish to advertise at a 

| moderate cost, in a most profitable section, 
will do well to correspond with me. 


B. L. CR L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PNOLUMBIAN CY- 
CLOPEDIA. 
32 Vols.; 7,000 illustrations; 
26,000 pages; $25.00. 
| BEST to use, BEST' to sell, BE 
| for premiums. CoLUMBIAN Pus.isu- 
ING C oO. » 393 Pearl 5 St. , New York. 
Ad Agency, 
| Dodd g fiver Aes Boston, 


Send ior Estimate 


RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. 
s@~ LOW ESTIMATES. 08 


PRESSWORK. 


LARGE RUNS SOLICITED. 
FACILITIES 300 REAMS DAILY. 
GIBB BROS. & MORAN, Printers, 
15-51 Rose Street. New York. 


COMPOSITION — ELECTROTYPING— BINDING. 


jt— 
‘what 


the world calls an 
sanctum sanctorum, but | 


guess, 


isa 
ing- 





Organs $Sup. Catalogue Fret 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Wash’ton, N. J. 


‘Portraits Made to order from 

















Canadian Statistics 


Show that during the last fisc 
Total Imports entered for 


were United States goods. 
Canadian newspapers, government blue-books, 


statistical records, maps, &c., 


al year almost One Half of the 


home consumption in Canada 


Hansard, 


on file, and information on any 


Canadian topic on tap, at the office of 


‘* Preferred Canadian Papers,”’ 
Room 105 Times Building, New York. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE, Special Agent for U. S. Advertising. 
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Illustrations for Advertisers. 


Do you want novel, catchy, original illus 
trations adapted to your business? Prelim 
inary sketches sent for inspection, We. Ar 
tistic work guaranteed. 

H. W. ROGERS, 1286 Broapway, N. Y. 


First National Bank, 


Of CHILDRESS, Texas. 
Capital, Now. 
$50,000. organizing. 
A fine County Seat town in the famous Pan 

handle country. Only National Bank in the 
county. Stock par. Will guarantee 12 per 
cent. net first year. Address CITY NAT 
IONAL BANK, W ichita Falls, Texas. 


‘ Study Law 
At Home. 


Take a course in 
the Sprague Corre 
spondence School ot 
Law. Send ten cents 
(stamps) for partic 
ulars to 


W. C. Sprague, L.L.B. 
$12 Whitney Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 





AUSTRALIAN Before fixing up your 
» Australian contracts for 
advertising, we should like you to write to us for 
an estimate. We guarantee to save you money, 
for, being on the spot, we can do ecm | 
cheaper than any other firm ata distance. A 
papers are filed at our bureau, and every appear 

*e is checked by a system unparalleled for ac- 

racy. On application we will prepare any 
scheme of advertising desired, and by return 
mail will send our estimate. We desire it to be 
understood that we are the Leading Advertisin 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. Establishe 
over a quarter of a century, F T. WIMBLE & 
.. 369 to 373 George St., Sydney, Australia. 





y IF YOU SELL ANYTHING OF VALUE 


to intelligent men who make money, 


, J advertise in the 
; National Reporter System 


) (St. Paul, Minn.) 30,000 weekly a 
) See Rowell’s Directory & preferred lists. 
Largest Law circulation in the world. 
Each copy used 17 weeks (average). 
They furnish authorities, so must be read. 
S.C. WILLIAMS, Mgr., 42 Tribune Bg., N.Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
Popular Monthly. 


In its 2d volume. 


CIRCULATION, 125,000. 
It has for years proved profitable to the best 
known advertisers. It will pay you. Try it! 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Paint Brush Mightier than the 
Printing Press. 

“ The sign is one of the oldest forms of ad- 
vertising, but unlike most relics it shows no 
signs of decay.”—Editorial in PRINTERS’ 
INK, June W. 

Have you seen our KODAK signs along the 
New York Central Railroad ? 

We will be glad to make your goods prom- 
inent in any section of the country. 

THE R. J. GUNNING CO., 
Advertising Sign Contractors, 
297 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WOOD ENGRAYET®: Perri 
«ILLUSTRATED 


ADVERTISING BOOKS. 


| Original drawings, graphic writing, tasty 
printing—the whole thing complete—to fit 
any business or specialty. My new book, 
“Ideal Advertising,” gives full details. Set 
on receipt of 10¢. 


A. L. TEELE, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALIST, 
No. 55 West 33rd Street, New York. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO 





| 
| A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, 


YOU P 

WISH ® 
Select, 
Enterprising, 
Lively, 
Effective, 
Important, 
Thrifty, 
Home papers. 

| If so, you can do no better than 

to use my State Combination of 

daily and weekly papers, cir- 

culating through all the prin- 

cipal States and Territories. 

If you would save 50 per cent 

|of publishers’ rates, and insert 

| your advertisements where they 


are sure to be productive of sat- 
\isfactory results, communicate 


with 
Ss. E. LEITH, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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for first-c’ illustrated, or other advertis. | 


ing matter. Write, describing your business, 


or call on 


THE ART LEAGNVE, 


133 Werld Building, New York. 


41,588,584 








Circulation 


In six months, July ist to Dec. 3ist, 1890, was | 


given by our agency to the inch adver 
tisements of 


Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil 


in Home Print country weeklies. 

Ye believe an investigation would satisfy 
many advertisers that they could use the 
Home Print weeklies to advantage. 

of this class of 


Our Catalogue of ims das of 
Edition for 1891, will be sent to any adver 
tiser on a and our method of work 
fully explained. 


Netson HESMAN & ‘OF 


NG 


FPICE, 11 E ST., ST. LOUIS. 
4. W. BRANCH, Home Insurance Bldg, CHICAGO 
EASTERN BRANCH, 54 Beekman St., \EW YORK. 








Ink 
Bayers 


Are you aware that you can save 
money by buying from the W. D. 
Wilson Printing Ink Co., Limited? 
We do not charge enormous prices, 
and then allow a large discount. We 
do business on a one-price system, 
allowing no discounts except for cash 
Our terms are as follows : 


BILLS PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 

Five per cent discount for payment 
within 30 days from date of order. 

Ten per cent discount for cash with 
the order. 

Send for specimen book and price 
list. Address 


W. BD. WILSON 
PRINTING INK C2., 


LIMITED, 
140 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















Through Comfort 


you can reach millions of pocket-books the 


coming year, scattered all over the world. 
They belong to comfortable, well-to-do peo 
ple, who make a business of sending for arti 
cles through the mails. They’re wide-awake, 
alert, responsive. Comfort enters their homes 
and gets at their hearts. If your advertise 


} ment is in it it’s sure of careful attention. 


Hence the proverb, “ If you put it in Comfort 
it pays.” onthly circulation is now near 
ing three-quarters of a million. Space at the 
agencies, or of THE GANNETT & MORSE 
CONCERN, Publishers, Augusta, Maine. 
New York Office, W. T. PERKINS, 
23 Park Row. Manager. 
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What Constitutes 


A GOOD 


Advertising Medium ? 


We Answer: 


One in which the Subscribers have 


Interest enough to Buy It. 

Interest enough to Read It. 

Interest enough to Keep It. 

Interest enough to Ask Questions. 

Interest enough to Re-read it, Adver- 
tisements and all. 

aa we SE 

IT TO ** CENTURY.’ 


PEoTONE, Ill., March 10, "91. 

I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

GENTLEMEN—Can't poe expressing my ap 
prec iation of FARM-POULTRY. Every page 
is of interest, and read in preference to the | 
Century every time. Doesn't seem as if it 
could be improved, yet you are doing it every 
month. Yours truly, | 
O. J. GILKERSON. 


PREFERS 


Signed, 


For sample and rates address 


FARM-POULTRY 


22 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


RESULTS ce ADVERTISER. 


Merit Wins! 
The Fittest Survive! 


A Remarkable and Unequaled 
Summer Record, 


The cash orders for ads in the June 
and July, 1890, issues of Allen’s 
Lists exceeded those in June and 

July, 1889, issues by $8,374 78 
The éash orders for ads in the June 
and July, 1891, issues of Allen’s 
Asts exceed those in June and 

July, 1889, issues by 16,204 95 

Gain in two years 
for June and July.. $16,204.93 


Tt should be borne in mind in connection 
with this unparalle led increase, that even in 
1889 Allen’s Lists distanced the field in the 
generous advertising patronage which they 
received. But while this year the patronage 
of other general mediums has fallen off, th 
of Allen’s Lists has enormously increased. 


Two Hundred of America’s 
Shrewdest Advertisers | 

have learned by experience, many of then 
by keeping accurate records, that Alle ns 
Lists pay handsomely all summer—that th 
can be depended upon to pay, even when the | 
best of other mediums will not. 

Try ) LISTS for 
keep a record of the returns. 

You will then hasten to make an annual 
contract. 

Forms close for August issues Monday 
morning, July 20th, sharp. 


E. C. ALLEN, Proprietor of Allen’s Lists, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


August, and 


Pleasant Hill, Cass Co., Mo., ? 
June 17, 1891. § 
Mr. A. J. DiTMAN: Enclosed 
}you will find draft for $5.00, for 
‘which send me Trigestia. I sup- 
pose you make a reduction on that 
much. Please give me the benefit 
of any reduction you can make. 
Respectfully, J. S. KIRBY. 


I saw the adv. Jew York 
Le dger. 


in the N 


Vos 1 Can’t 
‘ind It 


or Star Lists, or 
other combinations sent out by agen- 


in the Special Lists, 


cies that claim to have special rates. 


Why: 


For this very reason, and because they 


P Because no one has 
a special rate in it. 


can get larger commissions from them, 
agents will try to substitute 
| other papers for it. 


What? 


|tion-list than any other weekly agri- 
| cultural paper—the only one that Row- 
1891, 


some 


The paper that has 


a larger subscrip- 


rates at 50,000. 
It is 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND 


ell’s Directory, 
It is published in Pittsburgh. 
THE 


| FARMER, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


—_—_——— paTlOn — 


BUGGIES, 
It Setts HARNESS, &* 
aS WELL AS ANYTHING ELSE 


What ? 
Why ddvertising 


THE SATURDAY BLADE 
THE CHICAGO LEDGER 


390,000 wee: For THe Year 


Rates—BLADE, $1.00 agate line; LEDGER, 50 cts.; Both $1.25. 


‘MID- SUMMER BUSINESS.” 


June 27th issue of THe SaTurDAy BLADE contains more 
advertising than any other week in the year. You will find 
dozens of advertisers who are not NOW in any other paper. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
MURRAY $55.95 BUGGIES AND MURRAY 5.95 HARNESS. 


Cincinnati, O., June 6, 18901 
The Sarurpay Brave, Chicago, Ill: 

Gents—We take pleasure in being able to express our entire satisfaction 
from the advertising placed in the Bape. 

When we gave you our contract, we did so with the privilége of dis- 
continuing, if it did not pay ; as we have used up all of our space, and 
more too, proves conclusively we know a good thing when we see it. 

Will forward you more copy shortly, Yours respectfully, 

WILBER H. MURRAY, MANFG. CO. 
Per W. H. Murray, 


Apply for space to any agency or to the publisher, 
W. D. BOYCE. 
116 & 118 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRINTERS’ 














G et an Ietveductleiie 
To whom? To the wide-awake citizens of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Why? Because they need and want your wares; the 


State is new, and its agricultural and mineral wealth is so rich 
and promising that Eastern capital is pouring into the State 
in great volume to develop its resources. The 


Spokane Review, 


Daily, Sunday and Weekly, is the leading and most influ- 
ential newspaper in the State, and has entire control of 
the Eastern field. It is the only medium that can give 
your goods a thorough introduction. 


+ : ° 
\ our Oppo! tunity Not only the capitalist, but the well-to 


do farmer from Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa is being attracted 
by the exceedingly fertile scil and the variety and abundance of its prod- 
ucts, and in the midst of this energy and enterprise is located the rattling 
and growing city of Spokane. Get your grappling hooks on the trade 
that is already there and awaiting your invitation. Remember the first, 
impression is always the most lasting. 


AS a > oie 48 Tribune Building, 
SC. BECKWITH: { NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENT FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING ; 509 “The Rookery,” 


° °. x Dre @......- 92 O-— CHICAGO. 








24 PRINTERS’ INK. 


KEEP COOL tu follow the lead of the TRIUMPHANT TWO 
HUNDRED, thereby making money in August. 


WHO ARE THE TRIUMPHANT TWO HUNDRED? 


Periodicatsof Allen’s Lists And see. 


They are America’s shrewdest and most successful general advertisers. They remain con 
stantly in ALLEN’S LISTS on annual contracts. Why? Money in their pockets all summer 
money all the time. They drop out of other mediums generally, but they can’t be kept 


out of these Lists. 
TOO LATE! 
en’s Lists July 20. 


Some who wish to go in will 
lose a “pot of money” by being 
too late. Act at once, and if you 
have anything worth advertising, 
do your part intelligently and 
Allen’s Lists will do the rest. 
FULL ALL SUMMER. 

Allen’s Lists carry nearly as 
much advertising in the summer 
as in the winter. In this respect 
they lead all other periodicals. 
What is the reason? They are 
strong enough to pay handsomely 
in the dullest season—when few 
other mediums pay at all. 


A REMARKABLE AND 


UNEQUALED RECORD. 
The cash orders for ads. in the 
June and July, 1890, issues of 
Allen's Lists exceeded those 
in June and July, 1889, is- 
sues by... $8,374.78 
The cash orders for ads. in the 
June and July, 1891, issues of 
Allen's Lists exceed those in 
June and July, 1889, issues 
ee $16,204.93 
This shows a gain for June 
and July of $16,204.93 
in two years. 

It should be borne in mind, in 
connection with the wonderful 
increase, that even in _ 1S89 
Allen’s Lists distanced the field 
in the generous advertising pat 
ronage which they received. But 
while this year the patronage of 
other general mediums has fallen 
off, that of Allen’s Lists has en- 
ormously increased. 


WHAT DOES THIS GREAT BOOM MEAN? 

It means that the shrewdest advertisers in America have learned by experience, many 
of them by keeping accurate records, that Allen's Lists pay handsomely all summer—that 
they can be depended upon to pay, even when the best of other mediums will not. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE AMONG THE TRIUMPHANT TWO HUNDRED. 

Why not? Try it for August. Then you will know, and will probably hasten to 
make an annual contract. You will never know how strong and powerful Allen's Lists 
really are until you have been in them in the dull season. 


I PROVE UP OVER ONE MILLION CIRCULATION EACH MONTH, 

Or I make a discount in exact proportion to each advertiser. Each month I mail a 
copy of affidavit, certifying my circulation, to each advertiser. Post-office receipts shown 
and special proof furnished with pleasure at any time. 

QUALITY. 

Never confound the quality of the periodicals of Allen's Lists with that of the cheap, 
thrown around monthlies. They are of very different character. Carefully edited, well 
illustrated, and with a brilliant, able galaxy of paid contributors, they are taken and paid 
for by the better classes of the rural masses all over America, because they are wanted, 
and at subscription prices that are not low. 

FORMS CLOSE FOR AUGUST ISSUES JULY 20. 


E. C. ALLEN, Proprietor of Allen’s Lists, Augusta, Me, 





